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matrilineal condition from the patrilineal, the unilateral reckoning from 
the bilateral, exogamy from a previous non-exogamic state; or at least 
that the apparent drift, so far back as our mental eyes can at present 
follow it, has been predominantly in this direction. When he has 
seriously impaired the inherent integrating basis of this broad and 
insistent inference, it will be time for his challenge to be renewed. 

I should be very sorry if this reply to Mr. Hartland's review should 
be construed as a nationalistic endeavor, or even a nationalistically 
colored response, in the international field of science and scientific history. 
There are American anthropologists that agree with him, and British 
colleagues who dissent. Dr. Rivers has recently pronounced in favor 
of several of the contentions here advanced. It is the American Morgan 
who, while not the originator of the view championed by Mr. Hartland, 
has been perhaps its most influential propagator. That Mr. Hartland 
has seen fit to contribute his essay to an American organ can only be 
received as a compliment by Americans; as his unfailing courtesy of 
presentation must be genuinely appreciated by everyone. If the present 
reply seem harsh by contrast, as I fear it may, I can only trust that any 
excess of this quality may be construed as due to the ardor of a con- 
viction: the conviction that, however slight and remote the issue itself 
be thought, it involves two deeply opposed methods, whose effects in 
rendering to the science of man understanding and an influence on the 
lives of men must be profoundly different. 

A. L. Kroeber 
University of California 

" Parallel between the Northwest Coast and Iroquoian Clans 

AND PhRATRIES" 

In a short paper which appeared recently in the Anthropologist (vol. 
19, no. 3, pp. 403-405) under the above title Mr. Barbeau puts forth the 
suggestion that "the various phratric and moiety systems, appearing 
sporadically in many parts of North America, may have had a common 
remote origin or a single center of diffusion"' (p. 405). To be sure, 
this statement is not made in the form of a dogmatic pronounciation, 
being merely based upon a "feeling" that such may have been the case. 

While there can be no objection to attempts being made to find such 
a common origin, objections certainly must be raised against the methods 
by which these attempts are being made and especially against the 
erroneous manner of arriving at conclusions which are totally contra- 
dicted by the comparable data in question. As a matter of fact, an 
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examination of these data gives the impression that the paper under 
discussion has been wholly mis-named and that its proper title should 
have been " Lack of Parallel between the Northwest Coast and Iroquoian 
Clans and Phratries." For, if nothing else, the comparisons instituted 
by Mr. Barbeau into the clans and phratries of the east and those of the 
northwest prove just the opposite; that is to say, they prove that simi- 
larities and correspondences are lacking. 

Let us quote Mr. Barbeau's own words! He says, "There is a close 
similarity only iii the village or tribal system in both areas" (p. 403). 
A mighty slim correspondence upon which to base even a feeling that the 
various phratric and moiety systems in North America may have had a 
common remote origin; provided, such a close similarity could be found! 
But upon what features is this close similarity based? We must again 
let the author speak for himself. He says, "their village communities 
(Iroquoian and Northwest Coast) were alike in so far as they were more 
or less permanent complexes of kinsmen and mutually unrelated people" 
(p. 403). What a tremendously close similarity! And how typical of 
these two areas only! Or does Mr. Barbeau know of any other village 
communities in North America that are not more or less permanent com- 
plexes of kinsmen and mutually unrelated people? And this consti- 
tutes Mr. Barbeau's chief correspondence ! 

Let us now examine the other points! "When we compare," says 
Mr. Barbeau, "the families, clans, and phratries of the Northwest Coast 
with those of the Eastern Woodlands, we find some comparable features, 
though much specialized in different directions, and many striking 
differences" (p. 403). Wherein consist these comparable features which, 
in his own words, are "much specialized" and present "many striking 
differences"? The only comparable feature brought out by Mr. Barbeau 
is the fact that in both areas we find a totemic organization. Is this 
general resemblance sufficient to arrive at such far-reaching conclusions; 
especially in view of the enormous differences found in the details of the 
so-called "comparable features"? Mr. Barbeau himself is forced to 
admit that whereas "among the Tsimshian and neighboring nations of 
the Coast, the phratries, clans, families, and even houses were totemic 
units, it was quite different among the Iroquoian tribes, where the clan 
alone was totemic" (pp. 403, 404); furthermore, "while the use of its 
pictorial or plastic representation as a crest was quite trivial among the 
Iroquoian tribes, it reached an abnormal development on the West Coast" 
(p. 404). In this connection I should like to know upon what data does 
Mr. Barbeau base his supposition that "the West Coast" represents 
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"an abnormal development"? Moreover, Mr. Barbeau admits that 
"the most fundamental fact in the Iroquoian social system is the clan," 
whereas "on the Coast the phratries and families alone are plainly dis- 
cernible" where "the clan, in the course of time, gradually loses its 
individuality in the phratry," while "the Iroquoian clan always retained 
its marked individuality within the phratry " (p. 404). But any lingeKng 
doubts concerning the comparability of the totemic institutions among 
the Iroquoian and Coast tribes are irrevocably dispelled by Mr. Barbeau's 
final admission that "the difference between the phratries in both areas 
is radical. The Coast phratries are totemic, the Iroquoian ones are 
non-totemic and purely political" (p. 404). 

I am in no way trying to cast aspersions upon Mr. Barbeau's capa- 
bility as an ethnologist; he has time and again proven himself an excel- 
lent and competent observer of the ethnology of the North American 
Indians. Unfortunately, he seems to have become inoculated with the 
Baccillus Reductionis like some other of his anthropological co-workers 
and is trying to arrive at sweeping conclusions which are based upon 
inadequate and improperly digested data. He evidently starts out with 
a preconceived notion and is endeavoring to make the facts fit his idea. 

Leo J. Frachtenberg 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Route of De Soto 

The article on " De Soto's Route from Cofitachequi, in Georgia, to 
Cosa, in Alabama" by Daniel Marshall Andrews, which appeared in 
the first number of the present volume of the Anthropologist is of par- 
ticular interest to the writer because its author is familiar with the 
topographical side of the question, a side which I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider with sufficient care. At the same time I can not -help 
thinking that Major Andrews's estimate of the ability of the Spanish 
adventurers as travelers is very much too low. At the present time I 
have not the opportunity to make a detailed statement of my own views 
on this question, but merely wish to indicate them in a very general way. 

All writers are very well agreed regarding the position of Cosa, on 
Coosa river at the mouth of Talladega creek. With the traditional 
location of Cofitachequi, however, at Silver Bluff, S. C, I am not in 
accord. From the De Soto narratives themselves, and from the later 
reports of the Pardo expeditions I feel satisfied that Cofitachequi was 
lower down the Savannah, perhaps near Mt. Pleasant. I agree with 
Mooney in placing Xuala near the head of Broad river. This position 



